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impression on the minds of the younger officers in
their talks with the juniors of the British ships that
the world was on the threshold of a revolution in
navy-building. We little thought it was to come
in our own land in a civil war which foreigners were
then telling us was inevitable, while we, with our
perspective dulled by familiarity with the events
gradually bringing the cleavage between the North
and the South to a crisis, were still fairly confident
that a peaceful solution would be found. For two
centuries there had been little change in naval science,
in which the British had led; so that the older Brit-
ish officers, in common with ours, held that the old
wooden frigates and ships of the line were still in-
vincible.

To the French belongs not only the honor of in-
venting the first shell guns, but also that of putting
the first armor-clads afloat and in action. However,
in 1842 the United States Congress had authorized
the secretary of the navy to contract for "the con-
struction of a war steamer, shot and shell proof,
upon the plan of the said Stevens/' who was the
Colonel John Stevens for whom Stevens Institute
was named. This vessel was begun, but never
finished.

In the engagement of Sinope, in the Crimean
War, 1853, shell guns had been used for the first
time. The Russian shells set the Turkish ships on
fire and destroyed them with almost no Russian loss.